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THE TRAMP 


He was just a dirty old tramp. Socks 
poked through holes in his shoes. His trou- 
sers were patched. His coat was threadbare. 
Elbows stuck out through his sleeves. Safety 
pins took the place of buttons long since 
fallen off. Months of beard clung matted 
to his chin. Uncut hair flowed down over 
his ears. 

Imagine him walking along the street, 
leaning heavily on a stick—despised by 
every schoolboy, chased by every dog. 

Suddenly a limousine draws up. The 
richest man in town calls out, “Would you 
like to wear fancy clothes like mine? Would 
you like to own your own home, with a 
beautiful garden all around? If so, jump 











in the car, and I'll give them all to you.” 

The tramp is overjoyed. Would he like 
it? Who wouldn’t? It is the dream of his 
life come true. Of course he gets into the 
car. And off he goes, to the finest residential 
district, the costliest dwelling in town. 

“Here we are,” says the rich man, leading 
the way inside. 

“First of all, you will need a bath.” 

A bath. The word strikes terror to his 
soul. He hasn’t had one in years. 

“So,” the man continues, “you will have 
to take your coat off.” 

“You mean I’ve got to take my coat off?” 
the tramp explodes. “Absurd! I’ve worn 
this coat for nine years!” 

“If you want the fancy clothes, you'll 
have to get rid of these,” the man says. 

Muttering, he removes the coat. “That's 
all I'll take off,” he says. 

“And your hat,” the man goes on. 

“My hat? What next? I’ve worn that hat 
for seven years. I won’t take it off.” 

“Very well,” says the man. “But we can’t 
put new clothes on top of old ones.” 

At last the hat comes off. “Good,” com- 
mends the man. “Now you might as well 
take off the rest of your rags.” 

The tramp blows up. “You call my 
clothes rags?” he shouts. “They’re not. 
They are nice, and I like them. All you 
want to do is take away everything I like. 
I won’t give you any more.” 

“I’m sorry you feel that way,” says the 
man quietly. “I am willing to give you new 
clothes and a palace to live in, but you 
must be clean. If you do what I say, you 
can have them. If not, you must go.” 

Silly fellow, you say, holding onto rags. 
But are you holding onto old rags? What 
about bad temper, and disobedience, and 
grumbling? Are there any stories you like 
to read or television programs you like to 
watch that ought to be thrown on the trash 
pile? 

If so, let’s take those rags off now, as 
the year ends. Then we can start the 
new year wearing the beautiful clothes of 
Christ’s righteousness, and be ready, when 
He comes, to put on the lovely garments 
and live in the magnificent palaces He is 
preparing. 

Your friend, 


on Ward 

















From Posts to Provisions 


By HAZEL O. AUSTIN 


MES: BAKER watched anxiously for the 
return of her husband. Snow was 
piled two feet deep across the valley, and 
the cupboards were almost empty of food. 
That morning he had taken a load of 
chopped wood to town, hoping to sell it 
in order to buy some of the much-needed 
supplies. 

The Bakers had taken up a homestead in 
western Colorado a few years before. They 
had built a cabin and cleared the land. They 


Hopefully Mr. Baker took the posts to town. He 


raised some garden stuff but not enough 
to keep them through the winter. It was 
often necessary for Mr. Baker to cut and 
sell wood in order to raise money to buy 
provisions. 

Now, as the faithful old team, Pet and 
Lucy, came near the house, the young wife 
could see that most of the load was still 
piled in the wagon. “How will we feed our 
three little girls?” she wondered, almost 
desperately. To page 20 


must sell them, or the family would be hungry. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY FROM CANADA 





PART THREE—CONCLUSION 


The Christmas Trees That Never Died 


By KEITH MOXON 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 


Art, Lionel, and Priscilla have been 
up in the woods near their Brit- 
ish Columbia town for the pur- 
pose of getting free Christmas trees, 
which Lionel and Priscilla do not 
know will be in reality stolen prop- 
erty, for they grow on Crown land. 
They sight a patrol car of the Mount- 
ies, and Art, who is not a Chris- 
tian boy, plunges the car onto a 
dirt road leading into the depths 
of the woods in order to avoid 
them. They are caught in rain and 
snow, and the car finally slides into 
a ditch. They leave the car, and 
strike out for the highway at the 
bottom of the mountain they have 
climbed. They stumble onto an empty 
cabin with fire and food laid out, 
and a mysterious Christmas tree in 
the center of the room that is actually growing in the 
tub it stands in. They spend the night in the cabin, 
and at dawn Art is awakened by the sound of a car 
approaching. He steps out to meet it, fearing an 
angry reception. 


RT stood awaiting the embarrassing mo- 
ment as the car came to a standstill. He 
was greatly surprised. The two children in 
the back had run the window down, and as 
the car drew up, their heads were protruding. 
“Hi!” they shouted. “How'd you like our 
house?” As the car stopped, they darted out 
and raced for the cabin. The driver, a young- 
ish man with fair hair and a bright open 
face, was smiling. 
“Have you got the fire going?” he asked. 
Art, too surprised to talk, nodded his head. 
“Wonderful,” said Mrs. Wood, climbing 
out of the car on the other side. “The cabin 
will be warm.” She beamed on Art as she 
came around the front of the car. “Tell me 
quickly,” she said. “You arrived before the 
soup was burned, didn’t you?” 





Arthur nodded again. He 
was puzzled. “Now, wait a 
minute,” he said. “We're not 
the people you think we are!” 

“Oh yes you are,” said the 
professor. “We stayed the 
night with the forest ranger 
when the snow caught us, and 
we were there when the police 
description came through. Are 
the children inside?” 

There were shouts of glee 
from the cabin, and the pro- 
fessor’s children came running to the door. 
“We woke them up! We dropped cold water 
on their faces,” shrilled the girl. “Ha-ha-ha- 
hee-hee-hee!” and they crowed and cackled 
in the doorway. Then they disappeared, re- 
appearing a few moments later with a di- 
sheveled Lionel and Priscilla in tow. 

“They were afraid to come, so we brought 
them,” said the boy, almost tugging them 
over into the melting snow. “Why, my dear 
children,” beamed Mrs. Wood. “You have 
no need to be scared of us. I'm only too 
glad that someone came to enjoy the pot of 
soup that I made before we left to get the 
groceries. We didn’t dream that the snow 
would catch us.” 

“We'll get on the phone and tell the 
forest ranger that you're here,” said the 
professor, now rummaging in the trunk of 
the car. 

“Your phone’s out of order, sir,” said 
Art. “We tried it last night, and it’s dead.” 
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Dr. Wood ceased his 
rummaging and closed the 
trunk with a bang. “Dead, 
huh? Well, we'll see. Here, 
give me a hand with these 
groceries will you—er— 
isn’t it?” 





Arthur, 
As they reached the door of the cabin 
the professor turned and pointed. “There's 


the phone cable.” The melting snow plainly 
revealed a wire running across the bare 
ground down the mountainside until it was 
lost in the trees. “It connects with the ranger 
office.” 

They moved inside, where Mrs. Wood 
was now busily engaged in preparation for 
breakfast. Placing the groceries on the table, 
Dr. Wood went straight to the closet and 
lifted out the phone and the large polished 
box. 

“Now, Art, I guess this is as far as you 
got,” he said with a smile. Then he reached 
deep into the closet, and Art saw that he 
was throwing a two-way switch on the side. 
“That's what you missed. You were never 


connected!” He pointed to the handle on 
the box, and gave it a few turns. “Here, you 
do this,” he requested, “and keep on turning. 
We've got to generate some electricity to 
run this thing. There’s no telephone com- 
pany out this far, you know.” As Art turned 
the handle vigorously, the professor raised the 
receiver of the telephone and was soon en- 
gaged in conversation. 

“Yes, they're here, safe and sound, Mr. 
Taylor. Spent the night in our cabin as snug 
as bugs in a rug. .. . No, I'll be glad to 
take them home myself after breakfast. 
You're notifying the parents? O.K. .. . Fine. 

. Good-by.” 

He chuckled as he hung up. “Everything's 
fine, then. Too bad you didn’t know about 
that two-way switch last night, my boy. 
You'd have saved the folks at home a 
powerful lot of worrying. And Mrs. Wood 
wouldn't have worried about her soup all 
night.” 

“It was the best soup I've ever tasted in 
my life,” said Priscilla, beginning to lose her 
shyness. To page 16 


“See that smoke?” the professor pointed across the valley. “It’s from a logger. People who cut 


trees carelessly 
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ruin the forests and cause dangerous 





floods.” The three children blushed. 
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CHAPTER 5: DOOMED TO DIE 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Furaha was a girl. Her father, Karuru, had wanted a 
boy. Mother Mnara almost threw her to the hyenas 
the night she was born. The parents had kept her, 
however, and learned to love her dearly. Now a fresh 
tragedy! Mnara, rubbing the baby’s gums one day, 
felt an upper tooth coming in first. They would have 
to put Furaha over the cliff or the spirits would be 
angry. In desperation, Karuru determined to defy the 
gods, and quietly set about building a secret shelter 
where Furaha could be hidden. After several days’ 
work, he returned home one night very tired. 


N THE morning of the following day 

a very forlorn figure stood before the 
house of Amani, the headman. He neither 
knocked nor called. He was the picture of 
abject humility. He did not state his mission 
to the son of the headman, who was near 
his own age and an old friend. He had come 
on a secret and important errand, a mission 
that would affect the entire village. He 
did not have to wait long. 

Amani was well respected in the com- 
munity. The people of the village spoke 
of him with the greatest care. He was not 
only the headman of the village, he was 
the younger brother of the great chief. 
Should the chief die, it was possible that 
Amani would be chosen to rule over the 
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entire tribe. That he might someday be 
chief was not certain; still it was important 
that Amani carry himself with proper dig- 
nity. Amani upheld the traditions and cus- 
toms of his fathers. Although always cour- 
teous to the white officials, he had little time 
or patience for Africans who allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the white man. 
He had quietly opposed the head tax and 
had secretly incited several of his men to 
violence. He wanted nothing to do with the 
Christians. He warned Raphaeli, the evan- 
gelist, not to return. He did not want his 
people stirred up with new ideas. Was there 
not trouble enough dealing with the old 
problems? 

This gentleman met Karuru in the well- 
swept yard in front of his long house. He 
wore a flowing white robe and there were 
heavy ivory rings around his wrists. He was 
tall and very erect. He had always thought 
well of Karuru. The young man was not a 
trouble maker and he had stayed away from 
Christian visitors. 


“Greetings, my son. What causes you to 
look so grave, and what brings you so early 




















in the morning? I haven't seen you for 
several days. Are you sick?” He spoke in a 
kind, quiet manner. 

“Oh, father,” the young man replied, “I 
am not sick, but the gods have frowned on 
me. The wife secured for me by my aged 
father has brought me nothing but trouble. 
You know how she bore me a daughter 
when Ngonga predicted a son.” The older 
man nodded. 

“This child,” continued Karuru, “is be- 
witched. She has brought a curse upon us 
all. I had hoped that my wife would de- 
stroy her at birth, but she is a weak woman, 
and kept the child. The child now has a 
tooth on the wpper gum. Why have the gods 
dealt so with me? Have I not been faith- 
ful in following their counsel and in mak- 
ing sacrifices?” 

“You have been faithful, Karuru, but the 
gods are angry. It has always been so. 
Your wife has given you much trouble. Un- 
less you do away with the child, the gods 
will be more angry than ever! You must do 
your duty before the light of another day, 
Karuru.” The older man spoke in a deter- 
mined manner, looking straight into the 
eyes of Karuru. 


“I will place the child on the edge of the 
cliff,” replied the troubled father. “You will 
see her no more.” Karuru hung his head in 
unmistakable shame. 

“You have spoken well,’ comforted the 
headman, “but you must do more if you will 
free yourself and your people from the 
curse. You had better talk with Ngonga. 
He will tell you what to do.” 

Karuru assured Amani that he would 
follow his counsel in every way. Together 
they walked to the hut of Ngonga, the ven- 
erable witch doctor. Though Karuru seemed 
humble and agreeable, he was seething with 
resentment and anger within. He knew 
very well that a visit to the witch doctor 
would cost him dearly. 

Ngonga listened with great care to Amani 
as the headman explained the plight of 
Karuru. He too professed great friendship 
for Karuru. Had not Karuru inherited an 
uncommonly large herd of cattle? Did he 
not have reason to maintain close relations 
with the young man? He had already 
profited well from the friendship. Karuru’s 
intense desire for his first child to be a 
son had earned Ngonga one cow. The fact 
that the child had been a girl had netted 


Haggard and forlorn, Karuru walked forward to talk with the 


headman 
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. Would he tell him to throw Furaha over the cliff? 


LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 
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him another. This latest and presumably 
last opportunity, so far as the child was 
concerned, must not be overlooked. 

Hanging from the neck of the aged 
Ngonga was a much-worn horn. In the horn 
was an assortment of items useful in the 
art of divination, bits of hair from the 
tail of an elephant, dried fragments from 
the stomach of a crocodile, some snake 
teeth, and other valuable aids to the profes- 
sion. The witch doctor took the horn in his 
wrinkled hands, and with eyes closed and 
lips moving, shook the horn. He then 
poured its contents on the mat on which 
he sat. For a long time he studied the treas- 
ures on the mat, all the while muttering 
a solemn incantation. And then suddenly, 
he raised his evil eyes and looked at Karuru. 

“The curse that has fallen upon you is 
great. It is a double curse. As you know, the 
child was bewitched at birth. It should 
never have been born. Now its teeth have 
come in wrong. You must offer a sacrifice 
before all the people of the village. The 
sacrifice will be a young bull and a young 
heifer. You will also need strong medicine 
to make sure that such trouble does not 
visit you again. This will cost you another 
heifer. You are fortunate indeed that it will 
not cost you more. 

“There must be a celebration tonight. The 
people will dance. The bull and heifer will 
die in your stead. 

“Amani, you must tell all our people 
to join in the dance tonight. There must be 
much beating of the drum if all our people 
are to be here. After the dance Karuru will 
take the child away. He must place her on 
a high cliff. She must not live!” 

Stunned, Karuru could only nod his as- 
sent. He was afraid to show his bitterness. 
Not enough to be robbed of his daughter, 
he must also lose his cows! 

By the time he reached his hut, the 
drum was already beating. The message of 
his tragedy was flying swiftly through the 
village. 

Soon people were streaming into the vil- 
lage square from all around. Women with 
hoes over their shoulders, herdsmen and 
boys with long sticks, driving their hump- 
backed cattle into the village stockade, 
old men with soft hands and flowing robes, 
young mothers and girls with babies tied 
to their backs—all were converging on the 
long bamboo house of Amani. The air was 
charged with expectancy. 
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The sun was at its highest. Why the 
sudden call to assemble? The babel of ques- 
tioning voices mingled with the lowing of 
cattle. 

When all had gathered in the stockade, 
Amani stepped out of his house. He raised 
his hand for silence. A sudden hush fell over 
the assembled crowd. 

“I have called you, O people of the moun- 
tains, because the devils are angry with us. 
As you all know, Mnara, the wife of 
Karuru, has borne him a daughter. This 
child since its birth has been bewitched. 
It should never have lived, but the woman, 
Mnara, has forsaken the ways of our people. 
She allowed the child to live. She thought 
she knew better than her fathers; therefore 
the gods are angry. The child’s first tooth 
has come in on its upper gum! Unless a 
sacrifice is offered, the spirits will bring 
great trouble upon us. Karuru knew better 
than to keep the child, but he has within 
him the heart of a woman.” 

A crescendo of hissing and jeers threat- 
ened to interrupt the headman. 

“Where are these foolish ones who have 
dared to bring a curse to our people?” 
Amani demanded in a thundering voice. 

The terror-stricken couple were pushed 
from behind a clump of banana trees. Both 
kept their eyes fixed on the ground; in ab- 
ject misery they stood before the angry 
crowd. 

“These children of disobedience,” contin- 
ued Amani, “deserve to die.” Grunts of 
affirmation came from the older men. “But 
Ngonga, our great and able witch doctor, 
has much power with the spirits. They have 
told him that a sacrifice may be offered to 
save the lives of these foolish ones, and to 
remove from our village the curse they 
have brought upon us. Our venerable 
Ngonga will tell you what to do.” 

The old one with the charms and horns 
moved forward. “What Amani, our head- 
man, has told you is true. It is not wise to 
play with the spirits. They cannot be de- 
ceived. They are angry because the wife 
of Karuru thought to go contrary to the 
way of our people. They are also angry be- 
cause she listened to the words of the 
Christian dog, Raphaeli.” 

At the mention of the faithful evange- 
list, many shook their heads. Amani spat 
with contempt. 

“The child will die,’ intoned the witch 


To page 19 























The whole town was excited over 


The Floating 


Traffic piled up, police cars rushed to investigate. 





White Thing 


By ELEANOR J. PAULSON 


HE front door banged behind Chris as he 

bounded into the house. He tossed his 
cap on the nearest chair and shouted, “Hey, 
Mom! Mom! There’s a prehistoric monster 
in the Penobscot River. I saw it—it’s white. 
It's been sleeping for thousands of years 
under the clay river bed. The men who are 
building the new bridge woke it up with 
all the noise and the digging.” 

About the same time State police inves- 
tigated a call from a man who claimed, “A 
submarine is coming up the river toward 
Bangor.” 

The telephone jangled in Officer Dwyer’s 
ear. A voice screamed at him, “There's a 
body in the river.” A squad car was dis- 
patched to the scene at once, and Policeman 
Dwyer soon satisfied himself that the white 
form that emerged from the waves every 
five minutes or so wasn’t a human body. 

Lining the shores of both the Brewer and 








































Bangor sides of Maine’s Penobscot River, 
men, women, and children stared at the 
seething current, waiting for the sea monster 
to reappear. Policemen blew whistles and 
urged slow moving automobiles carrying 
more spectators to hurry along. 

“There'll be a terrific traffic jam,” ex- 
claimed Officer O'Day, wishing the aquatic 
visitor had never put in an appearance. 

A daring band of local people set out in 
a motor boat to get a closer look. Suddenly 
one member of the party shouted, “Over 
there.” A huge white form loomed several 
feet to the right of the flimsy craft. It 
forced its way upstream against the current 
and was soon out of the view of the boat's 
crew. 

“Is it a whale or a shark?” 

“It’s a porpoise!” 

“No. It’s a sturgeon or a codfish.” 

One day a spectator shouted, “There are 
two of them.” And so 
there were. 

For several days last 
April the creatures 
rolled and splashed in 
the icy spring waters 
of the Penobscot River, 
fifty feet off Bangor’s 














shore, unaware that they 
were the center of at- 
traction. To page 21 
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Crowds stood on the bridge 
and stared. Was it a subma- 
rine or a prehistoric monster? 




















On the Trail. 
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Something Happening All the Time 


HARRY HAUGH, Reporting 


apg something happening all the 
time in the Paterson (New Jersey) Path- 
finder Club. In just the first eighteen months 
that the club was organized, there were 
many interesting trips and projects. 

One day they went up to New York, 


climbed aboard the SS. America, and 
toured it from stem to stern. 
Another time seven carloads of them 


went to the seashore for a day of swimming. 
One Sunday they returned to New York 
and sat in the television studio observing 
the telecasting of “Faith for Today,” the 
Adventists’ own television program. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF H 





Boys in the woodworking class take turns cutting a pattern on the automatic 
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Then there was an afternoon spent blaz- 
ing a trail in the Appalachian Mountains, 
an afternoon of ice skating in New York's 
Central Park, a weekend in High Point 
State Park, and many other events. 

And back in their club meetings there’s 
always something happening, too. These 
pictures show them making glorified glass 
paintings, doing woodwork, and sewing. 
Other Pathfinders have constructed model 
cars or engaged in other hobbies. 

Join the Pathfinder Club in your church. 
You'll find there’s always something inter- 
esting going on there, too. 





jigsaw. 
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“I pledge allegiance. . . .” As the 
club meeting begins, the Pathfinders 
smartly salute their country’s flag. 








“This is how to do it,” teacher ex- 
plains, showing a Pathfinder how to 
make a pretty stitch. Another girl 
will soon have her handkerchief done. 









“Parade rest!” and the Paterson club 
snaps quickly into position. With so 
many members in uniform, drill team 
makes a good impression on visitors. 


» @ 


For a nice picture to hang on your 
bedroom wall, there is nothing so 
good as glorified glass painting. 
Girls have made many nice pictures. 
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AT THE BEND OF THE 
By IVY R. DOHERTY é & 


ESLEY listened to the eerie moan of the 

midnight train. As it thundered along 
the river it awoke every sleeping echo, and 
seemed to pierce the very darkness itself. 
Then it hissed noisily as it slowed for the 
bend, speeded up, and coughed away into 
the night. 

Lying in a bed in the white farmhouse at 
that bend in the river, Lesley thought about 
the people who were on that train. All of 
them could do one thing she could not do. 
They could walk! When they reached the 
places they were going to, they would walk 
off the train without any help, while she 
must sit, day after day, never able to walk, 
no, not even once, forever! 

Forever! It was a long weary word to 
Lesley. And as she lay there, turning her 
misfortunes over in her mind, she wondered 
why she should be the one chosen to be thus 
afflicted. Couldn’t someone else have been 
chosen to bear this burden, if there had to 
be crippled people in the world, she won- 
dered bitterly; and because there seemed to 
be no answer, she buried her head in the 
pillow and tried to hide herself from the 
dreary world. 

She thought of the days she sat by the 
window and watched the neighbor children 
fight with snowballs or go ripping down the 
hill on their sleds. They would tumble in 
the snow, and then hop up and scurry off 
as fast as rabbits. Then spring would come 
and all the animals, too, would be leaping 
and running and jumping. All of them. But 
never Lesley! 

All she could do was watch. Sometimes 
she could wave at the children. And she did 
like to wave at the train that went by. But 
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what good did waving her hand do anybody? 

The darkness of midnight pressed about 
her. She knew one thing. She could never 
be of any use to anyone in the world. She 
would forever be a burden. “O God,” she 
prayed, “let me die!” 

Fifteen miles away along the river lived 
Tom Hibbs. Tom was a locomotive engineer. 
And though Lesley did not realize it, he 
had troubles, too. 

As Tom left his house on the clear morn- 
ing that dawned after Les- 
ley’s discouraging night, 
his heart felt like a lump 
of lead. Tom Junior, his 
only son, had just said 
Good-by to his mother and 
dad and was on his way to 
war. Maybe he would not 
return. Maybe he would be 
wounded. Maybe he would 
fall into the hands of the 
enemy and spend years of 
hopelessness in a prison 
camp. Tom’s thoughts that 
morning were as black as 
Lesley’s had been at mid- 
night. 

As the train hooted along 
the river, Tom Hibbs’s 
gloom was suddenly pried 
away from him. For when 
he was about to pass the 
white farmhouse where the 


os 


Swinging around the bend, the 
engineer waved, and a hand 
waved back from the window. 








THE RIVER 
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railroad curved at the bend of the river and 
he had to slow the train, a little girl sitting by 
the window waved to him and smiled: Tom 
waved back, and he felt as though a ray of 
sunshine had shone into his soul. 

“How nice it would be to be a pretty 
little girl, as carefree as she is,” he told 
himself. “Poor dear, she does not know yet 
how rugged life can be. But she will find 
out someday.” 

In one of the passenger cars of Tom's 





train sat a white-haired, elderly gentleman. 
The people near him could see that he was 
unhappy. His shoulders drooped, and occa- 
sionally his lips quivered. He was returning 
home to an empty house. For just two weeks 
before he had laid his wife to rest in a little 
country cemetery. They had lived together 
for sixty years, and now she was gone. There 
seemed nothing left to live for. 

At the bend of the river, where the train 
slowed down, the sorrowing man happened 
to glance out his window. He noticed the 
white farmhouse set peacefully among the 
trees. And then he caught sight of the pretty 
little girl. She was waving, and it seemed to 
him that she was waving right at him. He 
returned the greeting, and a flickering smile 
played about his lips. Without knowing it, 
Lesley had shot another ray of sunshine 
through the gloom. 

On Tom’s train there were several men 
and women who traveled to work that same 
way every working day. One by one they 
began to notice that when the train slowed 
down at the bend of the river, there was a 
little girl sitting by the window of the house, 
waving and smiling. To page 16 





















Mammals 


That Eat Insects 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Question 4 (parts 3 & 4): Name one or more species in the follow- 


ing order, 


MV HONOR = Just the other day I took 


the children down to the 
creek to watch the fish and to 
play in the sand. Suddenly 
Coral shouted (far too loudly, 
I'm afraid), “Look Daddy, 
there’s a fish!” I looked and 
saw that it was not a fish, but something 
I had long wanted to see. At the edge of 
the stream, sometimes in the water and 
sometimes out of it, came a little animal 
not as big as a mouse. It was so intent on 
its business that it did not notice us, and 
showed no alarm at Coral’s excited yell. 
Right along the edge of the water it ran, 
busily looking for insects and animal life 
under the sticks and rubbish until it was a 
foot or so from us. Not till I made a grab 
for it to have a better look did it show that 
it had even seen us. Then the little mite 
half ran, half swam across to the other side 
of the creek. 

This little creature was a water shrew. 
Shrews are the smallest mammals there 
are. Like hummingbirds, their movements 
are made with almost the speed of light. 
I had read of their being able to run on 
top of water, but this was the first time I 
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IN MAMMALS 


and know something of their habits: 


Marsupialia, Insectivora. 


had actually seen it. The feet of water 
shrews have long, bristly hair on the sides, 
and move so fast that they churn a trough 
in the water as the shrew speeds over the 
surface. The fur is so oily it repels the wa- 
ter and keeps the shrew dry even under the 
water. 

Shrews are typical members of the In- 
sectivora order, which includes the shrews 
and moles. These little creatures (the 
pygmy shrew is only two inches long) are 
so active and burn up so much energy that 
they can starve to death in six hours. In ad- 
dition to insects, they eat any other meat 
they can find, even one another. The water 
shrew catches small fish under water and 
eats them. Other shrews eat a large num- 
ber of mice. They can overcome large and 
husky fighters, like field mice, because of a 
poison in their saliva that paralyzes them. 

The ordinary shrew in eastern America 
is the short-tailed, in the West it is the 
vagrant shrew. There are many other spe- 
cies, some of which are exceedingly rare. 
Only one specimen of the dwarf shrew was 
known till recently, when a number more 
were found in Nevada. Most shrews are 
fond of marshy places along streams and 
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under fallen leaves, but the dwarf and the 
desert shrew, another rare one, are found in 
the dry desert. Very little is known of the 
habits of some of these shrews, and any 
young person who wishes to add something 
to the world’s store of knowledge will 
do well to study these animals. 

Moles are mot quite as nervous as 
shrews, but are hard workers. They keep 
everlastingly digging tunnels in order to 
find insects and worms. For this digging 
they are well equipped. Their front feet 
are broad, like shovels, and their short legs 
are strong. The pointed nose digs through 
the earth the same way a pig’s nose does. 
At night, moles are often found wandering 
around on the surface, for at that time the 
earthworms also come up. That is also the 
time when many moles are caught by owls 
and cats. 

There are no moles in the great central 
prairie region of North America because 
there are no earthworms. In the Eastern 
States there are the Eastern mole, the hairy 
tail, and the starnose. In the West are the 
Pacific mole, the Townsend, the California, 
and the shrew mole. The Townsend is the 
largest and the shrew mole is the smallest. 
They are fairly similar except for size, color, 
and tail, and the starnose mole has twenty- 
two short wattle-like growths on the end of 
its nose that look like a star. It is fond of 
water and is often seen swimming. Moles 
usually nest in grass-lined dens under 
stumps, logs, or other shelters. 

Bats are also insect eaters, and very im- 
portant ones too, but they belong to another 












order, the Chiroptera. For this reason I will 
not discuss them now. They were once 
classed with the birds because they could 
fly, but they are definitely mammals, be- 
cause they suckle their young and do not 
lay eggs or have feathers. 

The animals with pockets belong to the 
order Marsupialia. There is only one mem- 
ber of this order in North America, the 
opossum. In South America there are two 
other opossums, and in Australia there are 
a large number of marsupials. The kan- 
garoos are probably the best known. 

With these animals, as a rule, the young 
are very small and undeveloped when they 
are born and they need to be protected for 
some time before they face the world. 
Young opossums are no larger than a honey 
bee at birth, and the baby of a large kan- 
garoo is no bigger than a peanut. In the 
pouch the babies fasten onto a nipple and 
nurse steadily for varying periods till they 
are old enough to look around. 

The opossum is found in most of our 
Southern States. It is a bit slow-witted, as 
one might expect to look at it, but manages 
to get along and even increase in numbers. 
It is often at odds with the farmer, for it 
is fond of eggs and does not know enough 
to get out of the henhouse when the hens 
are squawking. The opossum can take a lot 
of punishment and often just plays dead 
until its tormenters are gone, then opens 
its eyes and waddles off. 

(There are two more articles in this se- 
ries. The next article will appear in two 
weeks.) 


Moles may often be found walking around on 


the surface at night, looking for insects. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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At the Bend of the River 
From page 13 


Windows began to open wide when the 
train slackened pace, so the passengers would 
be ready to wave back at her. 

One day Bill Sampson could restrain his 
curiosity no longer, and when he met Tom 
Hibbs on the street close by where they both 
lived, he asked him whether he knew any- 
thing about the girl who waved from the 
white farmhouse. “She cheers me up,” he 
said. “The other passengers say she does 
the same for them, too.” 

Tom smiled. “I have often wondered who 
she is,’ he confessed, “but I have never 
taken the trouble to find out. Sometime soon, 
on a day off work, I'll visit the farmhouse 
and I'll tell you what I find out.” 

At the next opportunity he went to the 
farmhouse and knocked on the door. 

“You'll think I’m kind of stupid, Ma'am,” 
he started awkwardly, when the woman came 
to the door, “but I had to come, and here 
I am. There is a little girl in your house 
who has brought much sunshine to me just 
because she sits by the window every day 
and waves as the train goes by. You see, 
I’m an engineer, and I pass this way every 
day. When I get to be down and out and 
feeling gloomy, I remember that there will 
be someone at the white farmhouse where 
the river bends. I know she will be waiting 
for my train to come, and it makes me feel 
as though spring is coming all over again, 
even though it may be the dead of winter.” 

Mother smiled as she led the way to 
Lesley’s bedroom. There was no gloom of 
midnight in Lesley’s eyes now, for she had 
overheard what Tom Hibbs had said. 

Tom reached the doorway and stopped. 
He was not at all prepared for what he saw. 
Lesley lay in bed by her window, pillows 
piled high at her back, and near the bed was 
a wheel chair. She smiled up at the husky 
form in the doorway. 

All Tom could do was to stammer, “For 
pity sakes!” 

He didn’t know where to put his hands 
or how to say the words he wanted to say, 
but at last they had to come. He could not 
stand there forever. 

“The folk who travel on my train are 
talking about you, Lesley,” he said as he 
came to her bedside and took her delicate 
hand in his big strong one. “They say you 
do them as much good as you do me. When 
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a man thinks life is being unkind, then sud- 
denly sees a smiling face in the window 
and a friendly hand sending its message out, 
telling him to keep his chin up, it does 
him a mighty lot of good.” 

Lesley’s mother said, “Lesley has been crip- 
pled since birth. She has never walked, and 
never will, the doctors say.” 

Lesley could not find much to say. She 
realized that after all she could do some 
good in the world, even though she was 
crippled and would never walk. Something 
good had come out of the black midnights, 
and no more would life be completely 
hopeless. 

News of Tom’s discovery got around. A 
steady stream of visitors began to knock 
at the bright green door of the white farm- 
house that snuggled beside the bend in the 
river. New and happy friendships sprang 
to life and lived on and on. 

The story of the crippled girl who sat by 
the window and waved as the train passed 
by found its way into many newspapers and 
has been told around the world, all because 
a girl who couldn't do mach did what she 
could do cheerfully and well. 


The Christmas Trees That 


Never Died 
From page 5 

“Now Art,” said Dr. Wood, “tell me what 
happened to you last night.” 

Ruefully, Art told of the events leading 
up to the unhappy end of their mountain 
climbing experience. 

“O.K.,” said their benefactor. “Climb in 
the Buick, and we'll take a look at your 
car. Breakfast won't be ready for a while.” 
And so, chains thrashing, off they went up 
the mountain road to where the car lay 
tilted in the ditch, the trees still poking 
their heads out of the windows. 

A shadow crossed the professor's face, and 
then was gone. He climbed out, fetched his 
tow chain, and attached it to the disabled 
car. Then with Art back at the wheel of the 
Chevy, the powerful Buick eased it out of 
the ditch, Lionel and Priscilla ready with 
stones to stop it from rolling down the hill. 

Dr. Wood came back to the rescued car. 
“I think you’d better leave it here until a 
mechanic can come and fix those brakes.” 

“Don’t worry, professor,” said Art, his as- 
surance beginning to return with his car on 














the road again. “I'll keep it in low gear all 
the way down. I'll be safe as a bank.” 

Dr. Wood’s eyes twinkled. “Take my ad- 
vice, Art, and have them fixed as soon as 
you get home. You can’t fool with brakes. 
This experience should teach you that.” 

Art hung his head. “Don’t worry,” he said. 
“I've been cured after last night.” 

The professor was suddenly serious. “It 
takes a near catastrophe sometimes to teach 
us a lesson. If we only had the sense to see 
where our folly is leading us, we wouldn't 
be so foolish.” He turned to gaze across the 
forested land stretching into the distance. 
“Take, for instance, those trees,” he said. 
“We cut them down like the summer grass, 
without thinking of the terrible price we 
will have to pay. 

“See that over there?” They followed his 
pointing finger to where a column of smoke 
rose from a sawdust burner of a sawmill in 
the distance. “Those things have been cut- 
ting down more trees than have been grow- 
ing back, and they have been doing it for 
scores of years all over this continent.” 

Dr. Wood sighed and shook his head 
slowly from side to side. “And then the 
springs dry up, and the rivers flood, and 
the droughts come, and we wonder why.” 

“How does cutting down the trees cause 
floods?” asked Lionel. 

The professor explained. “When rain falls 
up in the hills, millions and millions of gal- 
lons are absorbed by the spongelike carpet 
of soil and decaying vegetation on the forest 
floor. The water slowly drains out of this 
great forest sponge and runs down in little 
mountain streams for months after a season 
of rain. The spongelike carpet is held in 
place by the trees. But when the trees are 
cut down and carried away, this sponge falls 
to pieces and is carried away by the rain. 
After that, there is nothing to prevent the 
water from immediately rushing down in 
great powerful streams into the rivers in 
the valleys, and then you have a flood.” 

Dr. Wood continued to gaze sadly at 
what remained of the once majestic forest. 
“And when the land begins to recover from 
the loggers, and young trees spring up, along 
come the Christmas tree cutters—and down 
they go again.” 

All three of his hearers blushed. But the 
professor did not seem to notice their con- 
fusion. 

“The trouble is that after the licensed 
cutter has taken as much as is reasonably 





safe to take, along come the private Christ- 
mas tree cutters and ruin what is left. Nearly 
ten thousand trees were taken from the land 
around here last year, and there are places 
that will never recover unless they are re- 
planted with young trees from elsewhere.” 

Out of the corner of his eye, the professor 
was noticing that his seemingly casual re- 
marks had been effective. “The Mounties 
charge them with stealing when they catch 
them, but actually it’s stealing of a far 
worse kind than is realized. It’s stealing from 
the men and women, the boys and girls that 
follow on after we are dead. They have to 
spend time and money to repair the damage 
—if they can repair it. Don’t you think that’s 
right?” He turned and looked soberly at the 
silent trio. They lowered their eyes, and 
nodded assent. 

He turned and began to walk back to his 
car. “The day is coming when we will be 
compelled by law to plant a tree for every 
one we cut down, as is done in Europe in 
many places today. They have learned the 
hard way.” 

He stopped and pointed up the mountain 
slope above the road. “See all those young 
trees?” Growing here and there among the 
trees and stumps on the thinly wooded hill- 
side were sturdy young firs. “In the last few 
years I’ve planted nearly five thousand young 
trees on my property here.” 

“Now I know why your Christmas tree 
in the cabin was growing in that tub,” said 
Art, understanding spreading over his face. 

Dr. Wood smiled. “Yes, that’s one of the 
young ones I have raised. Not everybody 
notices it—you're to be congratulated! It 
can’t stay out of the ground too much longer, 
however. I'll be planting it next spring.” 

And so, climbing into their cars, they made 
their way down to the cabin and breakfast. 

Christmas Day had come and gone in the 
Cosgrove household. Their tree stood in the 
lounge, gradually fading to a green-brown 
and dropping needles on the rug. But al- 
though the tree died, the memory of how 
it was obtained did not die in the hearts of 
Lionel and Priscilla. In the neighboring 
home, Art, too, found in their tree some- 
thing that troubled him instead of adding 
happiness and joy to the festive season. 

And so one day early in the following 
spring the old Chevy, brakes in good order 
now, rattled its way into the hills. Packed 
into the front seat with Art were Lionel 
and Priscilla even as on that winter's day 
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of sad memory. First they toiled up the hill 
to Dr. Wood’s cabin and picked up the 
things he had said they could have. Then 
they made their way back to the spot where 
they had cut their Christmas trees. Art was 
whistling cheerily as he drove, and the eyes 
of Lionel and Priscilla were dancing with 
the happiness that comes from making 
wrong things right. Every now and then 
they would look behind to the back seat, to 
see if everything was safe. Riding there, tips 
bobbing and jumping with the movement of 
the car, were two young fir trees ready for 
transplanting. 





Furaha 
From page 8 


doctor. “It will be left at the edge of a 
cliff according to the custom of our tribe. 
But Karuru and his willful wife, by offer- 
ing a young bull and a heifer, can make 
peace with the gods. The cattle will be 
sacrificed tonight. All must prepare for the 
ceremony. Beer must be brought. We will 
come together when the sun is low over 
the plains.” So saying, the ancient priest 
dismissed his audience with a wave of the 
hand. 

By the time evening came, every man, 
woman, and child was prepared for the 
ceremony of cleansing. All had bathed in 
the cold mountain stream. Knives and 
spears were sharpened. The men were 
smeared with war paint, and the women and 
girls glistened with rancid butter. Several 
drums were brought as well as musical in- 
struments fashioned from gourds of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes. Instead of spears or 
knives, the smaller boys brought sharpened 
sticks. 

When all were gathered together they 
proceeded with much shouting to the hum- 
ble hut of Karuru. The offending couple 
and their doomed child were dragged out 
and carried to the village court. Cursings 
and insults fell on their ears every step of 
the way. 

Arriving at the appointed place they 
were stood in the center of the angry 
throng. It was hard for Karuru to believe 
that these people were his friends and rela- 
tives. Mnara trembled with fear and 
hung her head in shame. Little Furaha was 
wide-eyed and startled. 


At a signal from Amani the dance be- 
gan, the drums setting the cadence. The 
people began dancing round and round. 
The boys with the gourd horns blew fit- 
fully. Spears, knives, and sticks were thrust 
this way and that. Suddenly, one of the 
young men made a lunge at Karuru, barely 
missing him with his spear. Others followed 
his example, swinging great knives within 
an inch or two of the terror-stricken cou- 
ple. 

Little boys with sticks followed the ex- 
ample of their elders. With shouts of con- 
tempt the women spat on Mnhara and 
the baby on her back. Faster and faster beat 
the drums. Closer and closer came the 
spears and knives. Only when the dancers 
were panting with exhaustion was a signal 
given to change the course of the sacrifice. 

Karuru’s bull and heifer were led into 
the circle and replaced the frantic couple. 
With unabated fury the fanatical mob re- 
sumed the dance. Instead of thrusting their 
spears at Karuru and Mnara, they now 
thrust them at the poor animals. Knives, 
spears, and sticks came closer and closer un- 
til one of them was driven into the fright- 
ened heifer. 

When the wounded animal bellowed in 
pain the people shouted in unison, “Do not 
complain to us. It is not our fault that you 
are suffering. It is the fault of Karuru and 
Mnara. You are suffering in their place. 
Complain to them.” 

Wound after wound was inflicted on the 
poor creatures. The purpose was that they 
should suffer as much as possible. Much 
blood must flow. Finally, when the doomed 
animals fell from exhaustion and loss of 
blood, their throats were cut and their car- 
casses were prepared for the feast. 

The shouting and cursing had ceased. 
The spell had been removed from the peo- 
ple. The anger of the gods had been ap- 
peased. When the offending child was dis- 
posed of, the spirits would give them peace. 
Neighbors who had been hostile and an- 
gry were now friendly to Karuru and Mnara. 
They were given beer to drink. Certain por- 
tions of the slain animals were reserved 
for them. 

While the flesh of the sacrificial beasts 
was roasting, Karuru must leave and do 
away with Furaha. At a signal from Ngonga, 
the witch doctor, he took the little girl from 
her weeping mother and disappeared into 
the jungle. 
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With spear in hand, he made his way 
along the path that led to the river. As he 
ran he held his little daughter close to his 
breast. He had not carried Furaha before. 
How soft and precious she seemed! But 
she was not used to this mode of transpor- 
tation, and cried out in fright. Reaching 
the river, the distraught father threw the 
wailing child over his left shoulder, and 
with spear ready, made his way through the 
dense jungle that led to the cliff. He was 
familiar with the route, and in the light 
of the half-moon, made his way up the 
steep mountain near the cliff and then down 
to the place of the spirits at the head of 
the roaring waterfall. There was much ter- 
ror in his heart. If he had trifled with the 
gods before, he was defying them now. 
The tragic solemnity of the sacrificial cere- 
mony had shaken him to the core. With 
trembling hands he thrust the crying child 
into the little house in the trees, tied fast 
the door, and turned to flee down the moun- 
tain and back to the village. He must an- 
nounce the fate of the babe and partake of 
the sacrificial offering. 


(To be continued) 





From Posts to Provisions 
From page 3 


“Everyone seemed to have plenty of 
wood today, Edna,” Mr. Baker explained as 
he opened the door. “I did manage to sell 
enough to get a few of the things we needed 
most, though.” 

“What will we do, Irving?” questioned 
the little woman. “Our provisions are so 
low; we must get food for the little ones 
soon.” 

“Cheer up, Mamma,” he answered 
quickly. “I heard that Mr. Reynolds at the 
Eckert store is buying posts.” 

“Do you think you could take him a 
load?” 

“That is what I have been planning on 
the way home. I will cut a load of the very 
nicest cedar posts I can find and trust that 
the Lord will impress Mr. Reynolds to buy 
them. I’m sure God will see us through 
this hard winter.” 

For several days now he went up on 
the hillside and cut posts. It was hard work, 
but he asked the Lord to bless his labors, 
and he was confident God would help him 
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sell the wood to Mr. Reynolds for a good 
price. He picked out enough straight posts 
for a load. Carefully he stacked them on the 
wagon one afternoon, ready for an early 
start next day, for it was all of nine miles 
to Eckert. Many sincere prayers ascended 
for the success of the trip. 

The roads were never cleared in those days. 
With the heavy snow the team didn’t go 
very fast, so it was nearly noon before he 
reached Eckert. Then the blow fell. 

He tied the weary team to the hitching 
post and entered Mr. Reynold’s store. 

“Could you use a load of good posts, Mr. 
Reynolds?” he asked. 

“I'm sorry. I have all I need right now,” 
the storekeeper replied. 

It was a real disappointment. He had 
prayed and worked hard. The cupboards were 
almost empty. Didn’t God care if his three 
little girls were hungry? 

There were several people in the store 
and Mr. Baker stood near the door while 
Mr. Reynolds finished waiting on them. 
After the last one had gone, Mr. Baker 
again approached the storekeeper. 

“Couldn't you possibly use a load of 
posts?” 

Perhaps the kind man saw the anxiety in 
his face, for he answered, “Just wait until I 
get my cap, Mr. Baker, and I'll look at your 
load.” 

Cap on, he examined the posts all around. 
At last he said, “That's a fine load of posts, 
Mr. Baker. Take them to the back of the 
store and unload them. If you can bring 
me posts that good, I'll take a load each 
month the rest of the winter—that is, if 
you will let me have them in exchange for 
food.” 

Would he? That was exactly what he 
wanted to do! 

The posts were soon unloaded and piled, 
the groceries purchased, and Pet and Lucy 
were on their way home. 

As the evening drew on Mrs. Baker kept 
listening at the cabin door for the sound of 
her husband's return. It was after dark when 
finally she heard the faint sound of some- 
one singing coming over the crisp winter air. 

Singing! People only sing when they're 
happy, she remembered. 

The words of the singing were clearer 
now—‘“When the Roll Is Called Up Yon- 
der,” “I Shall Be Satisfied Then,’ “We Have 
an Anchor.” And she knew it was her hus- 
band’s voice. He must have sold his posts! 
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She could hardly wait for him to come 
in. But of course he had to take time to un- 
hitch the team and put them in the barn. 
Then she saw him walking toward the door 
with a large box of groceries. 

“Enough provisions to last a month!” 
she exclaimed as the excited girls helped 
her stack the groceries on the shelves. And 
in the top of the box was a sack of candy, 
a gift to the little girls from Mr. Reynolds. 


“This isn’t the only good news I have.” 
Mr. Baker smiled as he brought in a fifty- 
pound sack of flour and a gallon of kero- 
sene. “On my way home I met Tommy 
Thompson, who lives two miles down the 
road. He asked me whether we had a 
cow. When I said ‘No, he said he had 
one we could milk this winter, and if we 
didn’t have enough hay, he would give us 
a load.” 

“Milk for the girls! It sounds almost too 
good to believe,” Edna answered. “God is 
really good to us.” Prayers of real thanks- 
giving were offered in the cabin that night. 

Every month the rest of the winter a 
load of posts was taken to the Eckert store 
and exchanged for provisions. In the years 
that followed, many other loads of wood and 
posts were taken there. The kindhearted 
storekeeper never forgot to put in a sack 
of candy for the children. 

Many changes came as the years passed 
by. Other horses took the place of Pet and 
Lucy to pull the Bakers to town and to the 
Seventh-day Adventist church at Cedaredge, 
five miles away. Only blizzards or the muddy 
roads in spring kept them from attending 
church every week for fifty years. 

The little girls grew up and now have 
homes of their own. Mrs. Baker is now at 
rest. Although Mr. Baker, now almost 
ninety, has moved to a milder climate, he 
is still faithful in attending church and 
prayer meeting. He still has a firm faith in 
the God who provided for his family on the 
homestead. 

How do I know? I am the youngest of 
the three little girls. 


The Floating White Thing 
From page 9 


They created such curiosity that even the 
scholarly professors at the University of 
Maine took students to the riverbank to 
study them. 

Zoologists and professors announced to 
the Bangor Daily News that the “pre- 
historic monster” was finally identified as 
a beluga, or white whale, rare in these 
waters, although some of the species have 
been sighted as far south as New Jersey. 
Usually this member of the dolphin family 
lives near the North Pole, where it dodges 
Eskimos who hunt it from kayaks. 

In the spring, schools of smelts, small 
trout-like fish, swim up the New England 
river. It is probable that the beluga paddled 
up the Penobscot while chasing smelts. 

Zoologists informed curious onlookers that 
this ten-foot whale has a pointed snout and 
a hole in the top of its head from which it 
squirts air and water. Neither its snout nor 
its tail were often visible to the crowds on 
the shore. 

Every day for nearly ten days Chris ran 
to the river’s edge before school to watch 
the belugas glide and float, splash and sub- 
merge under the deep-blue water. Then one 
day he watched for the white whales until he 
nearly missed the school bus, but no beluga 
swam to the surface. His friend, the profes- 
sor, decided that the two marine visitors 
had either eaten their food supply or chased 
it away and had gone in quest of more fish. 





ANSWER to “Scrambled Birds.” Don’t read 
this till you have done the puzzle on the back 
page. Then check your answers here. Mallard 
duck, 2, 6; swan, 3, 13; Canada goose, 5, 16; 
bobwhite quail, 7, 20; bluejay, 10, 18; kill- 
deer, 11, 9; white pelican, 15, 4; meadow lark, 
17, 8; flicker, 19, 12. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I—THE CALL OF ISAIAH 


(JANUARY 7) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 6:1-9. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; 
send me” (Isaiah 6:8). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


The prophet Isaiah was only a young man 
when God called him to give special messages to 
the people of Judah. He was of royal descent, but 
he was very humble. When in the last year of 
Uzziah’s prosperous reign God gave him a vision 
of the glory and holiness of heaven, he felt unable 
to act as the mouthpiece of One so perfect and 
holy. But God touched his mouth with a live 
coal from the altar of incense and by this sym- 
bolic action showed that He would give him 
power to speak. Judah was in need of help. There 
were dangers from without—enemies making 
ready to invade. There were dangers from within 
—pride and luxury, oppression of the poor; and 
there were spiritual dangers—the people were 
beginning to worship the idols of the heathen 
about them. But like a true soldier of the king, 
Isaiah put his fears behind him, and when God 
called he replied, “Here am I; send me.” This 
quarter, in our Sabbath school lessons, we shall 
study about some of the wonderful messages 
Isaiah was given for God’s people from his own 
time until the end of time on earth. 


SUNDAY 
In the Days of Uzziah 


1. Find Isaiah 1:1. In the reigns of which 
kings did the prophet Isaiah live and bear the 
messages of God to His people? 

2. Find 2 Chronicles 26:3, first part; 15, second 
half. How did the land of Judah and Benjamin 
prosper under the reign of Uzziah? 


NoTe.—‘The long reign of Uzziah in the 
land of Judah and Benjamin was characterized 
by a prosperity greater than that of any other 
ruler since the death of Solomon, nearly two 
centuries before. For many years the king ruled 
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with discretion. Under the blessing of Heaven, 
his armies regained some of the territory that 
had been lost in former years. Cities were rebuilt 
and fortified, and the position of the nation 
among the surrounding peoples was greatly 
strengthened. Commerce revived, and the riches 
of the nations flowed into Jerusalem.’—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 303. 

3. Find 2 Kings 15:32-35. What is said of 
Uzziah’s successor, Jotham, and of conditions 
in the land under his reign? 


For further reading: Read about some of the 
improvements Uzziah made and victories he won 
in 2 Chronicles 26:1-15. 


MONDAY 
Dangers Within 


4. Find 2 Chronicles 26:16. What sad change 
came about in Uzziah when he was at the peak 
of his power and _ prosperity? 

NoTE.—Years earlier God had commanded 
that none but the descendants of Aaron, the ap- 
pointed priests, were to carry out the priestly 
duties. Uzziah was guilty of the sin of presump- 
tion when he dared to burn incense on the altar 
of incense in the temple. 

5. Read verses 17 and 18. What did Azariah 
and the other priests do when they witnessed 
this sacrilege? 

6. Read verses 19-21. When Uzziah refused to 
humble himself and desist from his sin, how 
was his sin punished? 


For further 
p. 304. 


reading: Prophets and Kings, 


TUESDAY 
The Social Evils of His Day 


7. Find Isaiah 3:15-15. How were the poor 
being treated at this time? 

8. Find Isaiah 10:1, 2. What corruption ex- 
isted in the law courts of the nation? 

9. Find Isaiah 10:1, 2. What were the people 
doing with their wealth? 

NoTe.—"The outlook was particularly dis- 
couraging as regards the social conditions of the 
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people. In their desire for gain, men were adding 
house to house, and field to field. Justice was 
perverted; and no pity was shown the poor... . 
Even the magistrates, whose duty it was to 
protect the helpless, turned a deaf ear to the cries 
of the poor and needy, the widows and the 
fatherless."—Prophets and Kings, p. 306. 


For further reading: Read Isaiah 3:16-23 for 
a description of the extravagant jewelry and 
clothing the people were wearing. 


WEDNESDAY 
Isaiah’s Vision of God on His Throne 


10. Find Isaiah 6:1-4. In the last year of 
Uzziah’s reign what vision did Isaiah have of 
God upon His throne? 


NoTE.—'Suddenly the gate and the inner 
veil of the temple seemed to be uplifted or with- 
drawn, and he [Isaiah] was permitted to gaze 
within. . . . There rose up before him a vision of 
Jehovah sitting upon a throne high and lifted 
up, while the train of His glory filled the temple. 
On each side of the throne hovered the seraphim, 
their faces veiled in adoration, as they ministered 
before their Maker, and united in the solemn 
invocation, ‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of His glory,’ until post 
and pillar and cedar gate seemed shaken with 
the sound, and the house was filled with their 
tribute of praise.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 307. 


11. Read verse 5. As Isaiah looked on_ this 
vision of glory and holiness, he felt the awful 
contrast between the courts of glory and the 
sinful land in which he lived. What was he led 
to exclaim? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
307, paragraph 2, up to the end of the first line, 
p. 308. 


THURSDAY 


The Call and the Response 


12. Find Isaiah 6:6, 7. As Isaiah stood there 
under the portico of the temple gazing upon 




















this vision of heaven, who flew to him and 
with what did he touch the lips of the prophet? 


NoTe.—tThe live coal is a symbol of purifica- 
tion and also of power. Isaiah felt unclean as he 
beheld the holiness of the heavenly courts. The 
live coal purified him. It also gave his lips the 
power to preach the words of the Holy One. 


13. Read verse 8. What question was asked 
of Isaiah? What was his reply? 

14. Read verses 9 and 10. What was Isaiah 
told to do? 

NoTE.—"The youthful prophet had been 
called to bear to them a message of warning.”’— 
Testimonies, vol. 5, pp. 749, 750. 

“Throughout his lifetime he must be a patient, 
courageous teacher,—a prophet of hope as well 
as of doom. The divine purpose finally accom- 
plished, the full fruitage of his efforts, and of the 
labors of all God's faithful messengers, would 
appear. A remnant should be saved.”—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 309. 


For 
p. 308. 


further reading: Prophets and Kings, 


FRIDAY 
Bible Search 


AHAZ 
JOTHAM 
JUDAH 
AMOZ 
HEZEKIAH 
UZZIAH 


Underline the names of the four kings in 
whose reigns Isaiah prophesied. Place a wavy 
line under the name of the father of Isaiah. Put 
a ring around the name of the king in whose 
reign Isaiah was called to prophesy. Put a square 
around the name of the land in which the kings 
reigned. 

Do YOU THINK God wants you to speak for 
Him in these days as He called Isaiah to speak 
for Him in the days of Judah? 

Could you reply as he replied, “Here am I; 
send me’? 







Isaiah was only a young man when 
he gave himself to the Lord, and 
God used him to do many great and 
wonderful things. Don’t you wait 
too long to give yourself to God. 
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SCRAMBLED BIRDS —-By Harry Baerg 


If these strange birds look like nothing you ever saw in the zoo, don’t be worried. You never 
will see them in a zoo! The trouble is, they’ ve got their heads tied onto other birds’ tails. 
See if you can straighten them out. The first i is done for you. Loon, 1, 14; mallard duck 

: bl i 


; Canada goose ........ pee ; bobwhite quail 
ssc MMMIET cssonny,, tice, OOM LD 


swan 
. ‘meadow lark 


NS ene " white PIN sates cess 
find the correct answers on page 21, 
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